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SOME INCIDENTS 


IN 


THE 


LIFE OF COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 


Loss of the Frigate Philadelphia. 





BY L.- A. WILMER. 





Mere physical courage is a quality much less rare than 
most persons suspect. A majority of men are brave—brave 
by nature,—by instinct. It is one of the blessed effects 
of civilization to make artificial cowards. Snip, who mends 
your pantaloons, may be as brave, naturally or instinctive- 
ly, as Achilles himself;—but the poor fellow has wanted 
the opportunities for developement,—he has been favored 
with no circumstances to draw out his latentheroism. Cir- 
cumstances are every thing. The sword or the goose,— 
cold irons or hot, are mere fortuitous things:—the whim of 
a mamma may consign her son to the shop-board or to the 
gun-deck;—and hence all the difference between a fire eat- 
ing midshipman and a snivelling tailor’s apprentice.— 
Mere physical courage, therefore, is not a very brilliant af- 
fair after all;—it is shared among a variety of creatures in- 
habiting earth, air and ocean; and, in this particular, Cesar 
my bull dog may stand an advantageous comparison with 
his illustrious name-sake of Rome. But when to courage 
is superadded coolness, sagacity, perseverance, enterprise, 
and the amiable virtues, humanity, benevolence and affabi- 
lity, we have something truly admirable and worthy of all 
respect.—Such a happy combination of good and great qual- 
ities was found in the excellent commander and accomplish- 
ed gentleman who is to figure in the following narrative;— 
a narrative somewhat singular and romantic, but strictly 
veritable throughout. 


Commodore William Bainbridge was born in Princeton, 
N. J., on the 17th of May 1774. His parents originally 
intended him for one of the learned professions, but his 
predilections were for “a march upon the mountain wave,”’ 
and at a very early age we find him embarked in the ad- 
venturous life of a mariner. Like many other of our naval 
heroes, he made his debut in the merchant service and 
continued therein with great credit until the year 1799, 
when he was appointed to the command of an United States’ 
vessel called the Retaliation. A year ortwo before, while 
captain of a merchantman, he had touched at St. Bartholo- 
mew, and became acquainted there with a young lady 


whom he afterwards married. 
In the present article we intend chiefly to confine our- 


selves to that portion of Commodore Bainbridge’s life in 
which he encountered the singular and unlucky accident 
which deprived the country of his services during nearly 
the whole of the war with Tripoli. On the first of July 
1801, an American squadron, consisting of the frigates Pre- 
sident, Philadelphia and Essex, under the command of Com- 
modore Preble, approached the Tripolitan coasts. The Phi- 
ladelphia was commanded by captain Bainbridge, who on 
the 13th of July received authority from the United States 
government to subdue, seize and make prizes of all vessels, 
goods and effects, belonging to the bashaw of Tripoli or to 
his subjects. The Philadelphia haying made an important 
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capture of a Moorish vessel, the Meshboah, and conducted 
her prize to Gibraltar, returned to the coasts of Tripoli late 
in the season, where captain Bainbridge found but one other 
United States vessel, the schooner Vixen, in company with 
which he resumed the blockade of the port. It happened 
unluckily that the Vixen had to be sent to some distance, 
so that the Philadelphia was left alone with business 
enough on hand, and that business about as difficult to per- 
form as any adventurous commander would wish for;— 
viz: the blockading of an enemy’s port with one ship and 
the necessity of constantly chasing in shore. Soon after 
captain Bainbridge’s arrival at this station, he was driven 
from his cruising ground by strong westerly winds, and 
after several days of vexatious struggling with the elements, 
the wind changed and the frigate made sail to regain her 
former position. 

It was on a clear, bright morning of October, when the 
Philadelphia, having approached within six or seven leagues 
of Tripoli, discovered a sail in-shore and to windward, 
walking towards town as though she had no particular mo- 
tive to be dilatory. Immediately the Philadelphia put on 
all her canvas and gave chase, and in about an hour came 
near enough to discover that the vessel before her was 
armed,—when captain Bainbridge ordered a fire to be com- 
menced from the first and second divisions, larboard side. 
The sportsman whose soul is devoted to the chase may form 
some idea of the excitement which now prevailed on board 
the Philadelphia. It was easy to calculate that at the rate 
she gained on the enemy’s vessel that the latter must be 
overtaken before she reached the harbor, especially if the 
Philadelphia could contrive to cut away some of her rigging 
and thus retard her progress. But it was soon perceived 
that the chased possessed a great advantage in a thorough 
knowledge of the coast, which enabled her to keep in shore 
and dash ahead with apparently reckless velocity. In the 
meantime, the lead was kept going in the Philadelphia; 
now the frigate hauled up and now kept away, as the water 
shoaled or deepened. Every eye and every nerve was 
strained and every heart throbbed with expectancy and 
anxious ardor. ‘Thus the chase continued for two hours and 
a half and Tripoli stood plainly before them, now distant 
little more than half a league. In a few minutes more, the 
Americans were obliged to acknowledge the necessity of 
abandoning the pursuit, as it was now evident that they 
eould neither run the chase ashore nor cut her off from the 
harbor. Not without chagrin and disappointment did cap- 
tain Bainbridge give orders to port the helm and haul off 
shore. But alas!—the poor Philadelphia was destined 
never to be hauied off again. You may imagine, if you 
please, that the mermaids were then engaged in rehearsin 
the requiem which was so soon to be chaunted at her fune- 
ral obsequies. 

It seems that at this particular location in the sea, at 
which we have just seen the Philadelphia arrive, there is a 
reef of rocks which nature, in the course of her experi- 
ments, has constructed after the fashion of an inclined plain; 
and the work is done in such a masterly manner that it 
would furnish no bad hint for a marine rail-way. The as- 
cent is very gradual, and the rocks by long friction with 


just deseribed, she would ascend for some distance. 


the waves, are worn almost as smooth as a marble tomb- 
stone. It will be understood that this fanciful contrivance 
all lies some feet beneath the surface of the water. As the 
Philadelphia had just been running at the rate of seven or 
eight knots, and of course had on considerable headway,— 
it is easy to conjecture that, in coming on the inclined plain 
Such 
was really the case;—she appears to have ascended toa 
point where the rocks hollowed, and there lay, ‘‘cradled’’ 
in nautical phrase, coffined we should call it,—but fixed, 
however, as securely as she had been on the stocks in the 
ship-yard where she was built. Not the least blame could 
attach to the officers of the frigate on account of this untow- 
ard accident. The charts justrfied the approach they had 
made to the shore and every possible precaution had been 
used. As our venerable grandmother used to say ‘the 
thing was to be, and of course, so it was.”’ 

Here was a very pleasant state of things truly ;—quite 
an interesting situation for the frigate Philadelphia!—Fixed 
as immovably among the rocks as that ship we have read 
of in Grecian fable which was metamorphosed to rock 
itself;—-within two short miles of the enemy’s head quar- 
ters, while the batteries on shore were seen in delicious 
perspective and a long trainof Tripolitan gun-boats, (by the 
way, the barbarians possessed some very excellent speci- 
mens of that class of vessels,) was discovered gracefully 
turning to windward and showing a strong disposition to 
come out and cultivate an acquaintance with the Ameri- 
cans. In the mean time, nothing that human ingenuity or 
maratime skill could devise was neglected on board the 
Philadelphia. Soon as the ship struck an attempt was made 
to force her forward, it being supposed that the best water 
was in that direction,—but this attempt utterly failed. 
Then the sails were laid aback and the forward guns run 
aft, in hopes of backing her off, which efforts were equally 
unavailing. At this time, it was found by sounding that 
there were but fourteen feet of water under the fore-chains 
and eighteen feet astern, whereas the customary draft of the 
ship required eighteen and a half feet before and twenty 
and a half aft. In order to lighten the vessel, captain 
Bainbridge now ordered the water-casks in the hold to be 
staved and the water pumped out and all lumber and heavy 
articles of every kind to be thrown overboard; among these 
articles all the guns were included, except a few which 
were absolutely necessary for the defence of the ship. By 
this time the gun-boats of the enemy had approached near 
enough to open a fire on the frigate, but fortunately for the 
salvation of many lives, the Turks were not sharp enough 
to see the defenceless state of our frigate and kept at such a 
respectful distance that their fire produced comparatively 
little effect. Such was the situation of the Philadelphia 
and the position of the enemy that only a few carronades 
and the stern chasers could be used, and the ship was still 
driving up the rocks and careened so much that even 
these few guns were almost entirely unmanageable. Des- 
perate measures seemed now to he jthe only resource;—the 
fore-mast and main-top-gallant mast were eut away, but 
even this produced no beneficial effect, 

The ship was now a mere wreck, exposed to the constant 
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fire of the gun-boats without the least opportunity for reta- 
liation. The Tripolitans, finding at length how much they 
might venture with impunity,—crossed the stern of the 
frigate, passed the only point where the fire of the latter 
could reach them and took a secure station on the Philadel- 
phia’s starboard, or weather quarter. The American frigate 
was now a complete target, serving the swarthy Turkish 
rascals for practice, affording them a safe and convenient 
opportunity to improve themselves in the art of gunnery. 
In a council of the American officers, which was now call- 
ed, it was decided that all possible measures had been used 
for the preservation of the frigate and that to hold out longer 
would be a wanton and perfectly useless exposure of human 
life. Imagire the mortification of those gallant spirits, 
subdued not by the arms of the foe, but by an insurmount- 
able misfortune, which no prudence and foresight could 
have averted and no courage and conduct could overcome. 
Under the influence of this calamity, they were now com- 
pelled to yield to an enemy proverbial for its merciless fe- 
rocity, whose invariable policy was to treat prisoners of war 
as slaves, and who, from their known cowardice, were ob- 
jects of thorough contempt at the very moment when sub- 
mission to them was unavoidable. But the high-spirited 
commander felt that the preservation of his people’s lives 
demanded this sacrifiee;—had his own life been the only 
forfeit, it is likely that he would have preferred death on the 
spot to the only alternatives,—submission and slavery. 

Perceiving the necessity of a surrender, the ship was 
disabled in every possible manner. Holes were bored in 
the bottom, the magazine was flooded, the small arms thrown 
overboard and every other precaution used to make the 
prize as useless as might be to the Turkish captors. At 
4 o’clock, P. M. the flag was struck and immediately after 
the ship was surrounded by gun-boats;—the heads of the 
tawny scoundrels were next seen protruding through every 
port, cautiously reconoitering at first to be satisfied that no 
stratagem was on foot, and then all burst into the unfortu- 
nate vessel, with true savage exultation. The work of 
plunder commenced ;—the officers were stripped of nearly 
all their clothing,—even their cravats were torn from their 
necks and all their watches, trinkets &c. were quickly ap- 
propriated by the barbarians. One Tripolitan thief, seeing 
a small ribbon on captain Bainbridge’s neck, and supposing 
some jewel was appended to it, stretched forth his hand to 
seize it. It was a portrait of captain B’s wife. The at- 
tempt to dispossess him of this treasure aroused all the in- 
dignation of a young and ardent hushand and seizing a large 
splinter which lay on the quarter deck, (his sword having 
been taken from him,) captain Bainbridge effectually repell- 
ed the assault and retained possession of the portrait, which 
he kept during all his subsequent captivity. The vessel 
chased, which had drawn the Philadelphia into this predic- 
ament was a large xebeck, belonging to the Bashaw of 
Tripoli. 

The prisoners, having had their personal property assess- 
ed after the Tripolitan fashion, were, with all the courtesy 
that belongs to that nation conducted onshore. They were 
landed near the Bashaw’s palace about ten o’clock at night. 
The officers being led into the presence of his highness, 


that dignitary asked them a number of questions relative to 
the capture, treated them with tolerable civility and ordered 
a supper to be prepared for them in another apartment.— 
Whatever may have been the excellence of the Bashaw’s 
entertainment, it may be supposed that his guests brought 
but indifferent appetites to the table. The crew of the 
Philadelphia were thrown into the common prison ;—the 
Officers, for some time, fared better ;—much better than 
might have been anticipated. They had several interviews 
with the Bashaw, who seemed desirous of impressing them 
with a favorable opinion of his gentlemanly dispositions. — 
This bashaw, Jussuf Caramalli, was in some respects a very 
sad fellow ;—he had ousted his elder brother from the throne 
and forced him to take refuge in Egypt. He had been known 
to compel the children of this banished brother to sit, like 
beggars, on a stone bench at the gate of the palace fora 
whole day at a time, to gratify some feeling of vanity or 
malice. 

A week or two after the capture above recited, captain 
Bainbridge conceived a design for destroying the Philadel- 
phia, and found means to communicate his plan to Commo- 
dore Preble, who was then on the Mediterranean. The 
commodore, believing the scheme to be feasible, put it in 
practice with all convenient despatch. 

About this time, the Enterprise of twelve guns, a vessel 
belonging to Commodore Preble’s squadron and command- 
ed by Lieut. Stephen Decatur, (afterwards so famous in our 
naval history,) fell in with and captured a Tripolitan ketch, 
called the Mastico, having on board a very interesting kind 
of live stock, namely a number of females, young and pretty, 
with which she was bound to Constantinople, her freight 
being consigned to the Sultan. The ladies and the crew of 
the ketch numbered together about seventy souls according 
to the Christian estimate, though the Turks would have 
made less of them, not allowing any souls to the women. 
The latter were doubtless pleased at the change in their cir- 
cumstances ; for instead of heing sent to the harems of Ma- 
homet’s successor, they were introduced into the society of 
the American officers, and were permitted not only to have 
souls, but to save them, if they thought proper, by embra- 
cing the Christian faith. Of these ladies we have no fur- 
ther account to give; but the vessel in which they were 
captured was taken to Syracuse, somewhat altered in her 
general appearance and baptized with the name Intrepid.— 
This same Intrepid was selected by Commodore Preble to 
consummate the plan suggested by captain Bainbridge for 
destroying the frigate Philadelphia. The latter vessel, in 
the meantime, by the zealous exertions of the Tripolitans, 
had been got off the reef ; a thing which the Turks were 
enabled to perform by being near their own port, having 
plenty of time and every other facility for doing the work 
and being unmolested by any hostile vessel during the per- 
formance. The ship having been set afloat, was repaired 
by the bashaw’s directions and moored off the town, about 
four hundred yards from the bashaw’s castle. 

The design of destroying her in this position and in the 
manner proposed, was, considering all circumstances, one 
of the boldest enterprises that human courage ever undertook 
to accomplish. The ketch Intrepid was manned with about 
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seventy persons, including officers, ali volunteers and well 
aware of the perils of the enterprise in which they were en- 
gaged. The ketch, for the time being, was under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Decatur; the other officers on board were 
Lieuts. Lawrence, Bainbridge, and Thorn; Messrs. McDon- 
ough, Izard, Morris, Laws, Davis and Rowe, Midshipmen, 
and Dr. Heerman, Surgeon. ‘The little vessel was dis- 
guised as a merchantman and nearly all the persons on 
board were concealed, by various contrivances, on deck ; 
leaving only such a number visible as it is usual to have, as 
hands, on board of such small craft. 

The evening appointed for this “deed of fearful note’ 
was most delicious for the season. The surface of the sea 
was smooth and undisturbed by the slightest breeze ;—the 
air was mild and pleasant and a young moon looked down 
and smiled on the enterprise. The ketch drifted slowly 
into the harbor without exciting a suspicion that she was 
any thing more than what she appeared to be ;—viz. a 
Maltese trader. While the adventurous Americans were 
still at some distance from the Philadelphia, the Turks on 
board of the frigate hailed, and were answered by a tale 
which had been manufactured for the occasion, to the effect 
that the ketch belonged to Malta, that she had been on a 
trading voyage, and was nearly wrecked &c., with which 
narrative the Turks were so well satisfied that they allowed 
her to come along side the frigate and gave her permission 
to ride there all night. Some difficulty occurred in making 
the ketch fast, so that she came directly under the broad- 
side of the frigate, and had the deception been discovered 
at that moment, she might have been blown to atoms. The 
Intrepid made fast to the Philadelphia, in which work she 
was assisted by the Turks themselves, who put out a boat 
for the purpose. It was not before all this was done that 
the obtuse minds of the infidels began to have some percep- 
tions of the truth, and soon after the ery of “ Amerikanos,” 
rang through every part of the frigate. At this instant, the 
concerted signal was given and the men concealed on the 
deck of the Intrepid sprung forward ; —the officers leading, 
the frigate was boarded through every aperture. The 








Turks, panic struck, retreated to the starboard side as the 
Americans poured in at the larboard ;—then, as they were 
pursued, might be heard one after another plunging into 
the water, as you have heard frogs diving at your approach, 
when you have walked along the brink ofa stream. Sonie of 
the poor dogs, in the fright of the moment, ran below and se- 
creted themselves in the depths of the ship, from whence 
they never emerged, but were speedily transferred to the so- 
ciety of the houris. Very little resistance was made and 
only a few of the Moslem gentlemen thought proper to 
have their skulls cut open by their American visiters, so that 
the conquest of the frigate was soon effected. According 
to previous arrangement, fire was now applied to every 
part of the Philadelphia and this was done with such dis- 
patch that the people of the ketch could scarcely get on 
board and cut her loose-in time to escape the flames.— 
When, by the help of her sweeps, the Intrepid shot out 
some distance into the harbor, the officers and crew first 
broke the silence they had preserved through the evening 
with three tremendous cheers for victory The Turks 
were aroused by the noise, when the batteries, the corsairs 
in the harbor &c. poured in their fire, but wonderful to re- 
late, the little vessel escaped without the slightest injury 
and without having a single man hurt. 

The scene now became most magnificent. The frigate 
in a flood of light revealed the whole harbor and perished 
in a blaze of glory. The poor Philadelphia died true game 
and kicked in the right direction to the last. In conse- 
quence of the wind’s shifting, she drifted in such a position 
that one of her broad-sides was turned towards the town 
and the other towards Fort English. As the guns became 
heated, they went off, returned the Tripolitan fire and did 
considerable damage. Captain Bainbridge and the other 


imprisoned officers witnessed this exhilirating scene from a 
window in their place of confinement. 

Thus, perished the American frigate Philadelphia ;—her 
former officers and crew remained in captivity until the close 
of the war with Tripoli, nearly twelve months after the time 
of her capture. 





Extracts from Commodore Bainbridge’s Journal. 


Tuesday, Dec. 29th, 1812. 

At nine A. M. discovered two strange sails on the weather 
bow. At ten discovered the strange sails to be ships: one 
of them stood for the land, and the other stood off shore, 
in a direction towards us. At forty-five minutes past ten, 
A. M. we tacked ship to the northward and westward and 
stood for the sail standing towards us; at eleven A. M. 
tacked to the southward and eastward,—hauled up the 
mainsail and took in the royals. At thirty minutes past 
eleven, made the private signal for the day, which was not 
answered, and then set the mainsails and royals to draw the 
strange sail off from the neutral coast, and separate her 
from the sail in company. 


Wednesday, 30th December, (nautical time,) Lat. 13°. 
6'. S. Long, 31°. W. ten leagues from the coast of Brazil, 
commenced with clear weather and moderate breezes from 
E. N. E., hoisted our ensigns and pendant. At fifteen 
minutes past meridian, the ship hoisted her colors, an En- 
glish ensign. having a signal flying at the main. 

At twenty-six minutes past one P. M., being sufficiently 
from the land and finding the ship to be an English frigate, 
took in the mainsail and royals, tacked ship, and stood for 
the enemy. 

At fifty minutes past one, P. M., the enemy bore down 
with an intention of raking us, which we avoided by wear- 
ing. At two P. M. the enemy being within half a mile of 
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us, and to windward, and having hauled down his colors, 
except the union jack, at the mainmast head, induced me 
to give orders to the officer of the third division to fire a 
gun ahead of the enemy, to make him shew his colors, 
which being done, brought ona fire from us of the whole 
broadside, on which the enemy hoisted his colors, and im- 
mediately returned our fire. A general action with round 
and grape then commenced; the enemy keeping at a much 
greater distance than I wished; but could not bring him to 
a closer action without exposing ourselves to several rakes. 
Considerable manceuvres were made by both vessels to rake 
and avoid being raked. 

The following minutes were taken during the action. 

At ten minutes past two, P. M. commenced the action 
within good grape or cannister distance, the enemy to wind- 
ward, but much farther than I wished. At thirty minutes 
past two, our wheel was shot entirely away. At forty 
minutes past two determined to close with the enemy not- 
withstanding his raking. Set the fore and mainsail, and 
luffed up close to him. At fifty minutes past two, the 
enemy’s jib-boom got foul of our mizen rigging. Atthree, 
the head of the enemy’s bowsprit and jib-boom were shot 
away by us. At five minutes past three shot away the 
enemy’s foremast by the board. At fifteen minutes past 
three shot away his main-top-mast just above the cap. At 
forty minutes past three shot away the gaft and spanker 
boom. At fifty-five minutes past three, shot away his 
mizen-mast nearly by the board. At five minutes past four, 
having silenced the fire of the enemy completely, and his 
colors in the main rigging being down, we supposed he had 
struck ; we then hauled down courses and shot ahead to re- 
pair our rigging, which was extremely cut; leaving the 
enemy a complete wreck: soon after discovered the en- 
emy’s flag was still flying. Hove to, to repair some of our 
damage. At twenty minutes past four, wore ship and 
stood for the enemy. At twenty-five minutes past five got 
very close to the enemy, in a very effectual raking posi- 
tion, athwart his bows, and was at the very instant of rak- 
ing him when he most prudently struck his flag; for had 
he have suffered the broadside to have raked him, his ad- 
ditional loss must have been extremely great, as he laid an 
unmanageable wreck upon the water. _ 

After the enemy had struck, wore ship and reefed the 
topsails, then hoisted out one of the only two remaining 
boats we had left out of eight, and sent Lieutenant Parker, 
first of the Constitution, to take possession of the enemy, 
which proved to be his Britannic Majesty’s frigate, Java; 
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rated thirty-eight, but carried forty-nine guns, and manned 
with upwards of four hundred men ;—commanded by Cap- 
tain Lambert, a very distinguished officer, who was mor- 
tally wounded. 

The action continued from the commencement to the end 
of the fire 1h. 55’. 

The force of the enemy at the commencement of the ac- 
tion, was no doubt, considerably greater than we have been 
able to ascertain. 7 

The officers were extremely cautious in discovering the 
number. 

By her quarter bill she had one man more stationed at 
each gun than we had. The Constitution was very much 
cut in her sails and rigging and many of her spars injured. 

At seven, P. M. the boat returned with Lieutenant 
Chads, the first Lieutenant of the enemy’s frigate, and 
Lieutenant General Hislop, Governor of Bombay, Major 
Walker and Captain Wood of his staff. Captain Lambert, 
of the Java, was too dangerously wounded to be removed 
immediately. The cutter returned on board the prize for 
the prisoners and brought Captain Marshall, master and 
commander in the British Navy, who was passenger on 
board, and several other naval officers destined for ships in 
the East Indies. 

The Java was an important ship, fitted out in the com- 
pletest manner to convey Lieutenant General Hislop and 
staff to Bombay, several naval officers and a number of sea- 
men for ships in the East Indies. 

She had also despatches for St. Helena, Cape of Good 
Hope, and every British establishment in the India and 
China seas. 

There was on board copper for a seventy-four and two 
brigs, building at Bombay, and a great many other va- 
luables, but every thing was blown up in her, except the 
officers’ baggage. 





Commodore Bainbridge was wounded in the early part 
of the action with the Java, by a musket ball, in the hip, 
and soon after by a piece of langrage in the thigh; but he 
did not quit the deck until eleven o’clock at night. The 
langrage was extracted by the surgeon ten days after the 
action ; but in consequence of the unremit ted exertions of 
the Commodore for the first three days after the action in 
directing the removal of the prisoners from the Java, and 
securing them on board the Constitution, his wounds be- 
came very much inflamed, which confined him to his cot 
for more than three weeks. 
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The following piece is taken from the ‘*Apoxto;” being an ‘* Invocation to Neptune,”’ in favor of the Frigate 
Philadelphia, whose untimely fate has already been recorded in the first part of this Number. ‘¢ The piece evinces 
a great degree of pathos and true poetic spirit, and when we consider that the author of it was as he tells us a mariner,” 
whose time for such matters must necessarily be brief, we hope the critic will make all due allowance.—Eb. 





INVOCATION TO NEPTUNE. 


Neptune attend, god of the deep profound, 
Whose will controls it, and whose pow’rs surround; 
When wild tornadoes awful thunders roar, 
And liquid mountains tremble to she shore; 
Thy potent mandate, sounding from afar, 
Can hush the din of elemental war; 
The raging billows lull to slumbering peace, 
And bid the whirlwind and the tempest cease. 
In answer make to our united pray’r, 
The PuitApe puta thy peculiar care— 
With winds propitious, all the sails unfurl’d, 
Bearing the ensigns of a conquering world. 
Should in our cruise some hostile flag be seen, 
The mad Tripolitan or Algerine— 
Should blood-stain’d Mars his hideous front display, 
And menace carnage to obstruct our way — 
Stern as Ulyssus, as Achilles bold, 
Or warlike Hector in the days of old, 
The martial look of Bainbridge shall inspire 
The dauntless ardour of heroic fire; 
His sword shall triumph in the vengeful blow, 
And deal destruction to the daring foe. 

Were I entitled to superior fame, 
Ly learning, genius, and a mighty name, 
Could I ascend Parnassus’ flow’ry top, 
Or pluck the laurels from unrival’d Pope— 
The dullest notes of tuneful Dryden gain, 
Or reach immortal Milton’s peerless strain— 
The tongue of envy and the life of spleen 
Would answer thus—‘‘the creature’s a marine. ”’ 
And tho’ so brave, so gen’rous and so true, 
Would hiss from merit what is merit’s due— 
While those more just would nobler minds display, 
Peruse with candor and approve the lay. 

Ye wise adepts in navigation’s lore, 
Excuse the bard who never sail’d before— 
Save in a packet-boat, a trip or two, 
The loaded shallop, or the light canoe: 
Born and accustomed to a rural life 
Knows not a cutlass from a carving-knife— 
Muskets and pitchforks equal art display, 
A coil of cable or a lock of hay— 
He fain would sing, tho’ destitute of hope, 
By name and number every spar and rope— 





BY A MARINER. 





But here, alas! the luckless muse must fail, 
That from a hammock never knew a sail ; 
And tho’ so wide ean scarce a difference see 
Between a mainmast and a hemlock tree. 
Where others go I take my cheerful way, 
Haul when they haul, avast when they belay; 
Yet scenes there are that properly belong, 
In due succession to my epic song— 
Scenes that each day present themselves to view, 
Tho’ still presenting, stil! are ever new. 

Ere bright Aurora from her orient bed, 
With burning blushes rears her conscious head— 
Like some fair virgin wrapt in Morpheus’ arms 
In gentle slumber veiling all her charms— 
Wak’d by the beaming light, from sweet repose, 
Fresh crimson kindles and fresh beauty glows— 
The boatswain’s whistle thro’ the frigate rings, 
The drowsey sailor from his hammock springs— 
Like me unwilling to endure a flog, 
The frown of officers and stop of grog. 
As sheep imprison’d from their nightly fold, 
Rush at the dawn impetuous, strong and bold— 
Pour o’er the walls by kindly shepherds led 
And on their shoulders bear their fleecy bed; 
So up the ladders countless numbers rise, 
Packs on their backs, but patience in their eyes; 
And when they’ve stow’d their hammocks, march away— 
And watch alternate occupies the day. 

The bell strikes eight, and now the effulgent sun 
Has half its course diurnal swiftly run— 
(There’s some may doubt my astronomice skill, 
And say, with Newton, that the sun stands still) — 
Call’d from all quarters by the noisy drum, 
Marines and sailors to the grog-tub come; 
Lick their dry chops; but if they loose their drink, 
What vollied curses echo round the brink— 
So some rich farmers luscious bev’rage pour 
And call sheir swine to drink-it score by score, 
And thus they crowd with eagerness and haste, 
With equal manners and with equal taste. 

To sing the various labours of the day 
Would to a size enormous swell my lay— 
From Boatswain’s mates what bellowing tidings roar! 
The sumptuous dinner and the grog at four— 
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Might all be nam’d, but 1 the task refuse, 
By far too tedious for my jaded muse. 
Reviving grog tis by thy cheering pow’r, 
We brave the hardships of the gloomiest hour! 
On watchful nights, when chilling rains descend, 
And sulph’rous vapours, blacking horrors blend; 
Where thoughts tormenting, fill the mind distress’d, 
When warring passions agitate the breast— 
When war, despair, and all the haggard train, 
Prey on the heart, and wreck the frantic brain; 
One quart of thee, shall the desponding cheer, 
Calm every thought, and banish every fear. 
Now Sol retiring from the earth again, 
His splendor buries in the western main; 
When, down all hammocks, thro’ the ship resounds, 
Confusion follows, mingles and confounds; 
Down the steep hatchways, men and hammocks pour, 
Promiscuous mix, and tumble o’er and o’er— 
Then ends the scene that -servilely begins, 
With batter’d noses, and with broken shins. 
Now night comes on, from gloomy chaos hurl’d, 
And silent darkness veils the sable world; 
While the voluptuous sons of pleasure sleep, 
The wakeful sentinels their vigils keep— 
And oft ungen’rous Somnus quits his bed, 
And his dull poppies sprinkles on their head; 
In sweet oblivion locks their active sense, 
The fault of nature, or of negligence. 
Dire is their fate, for this attrocious deed, 





And manacles and whips in turns succeed. 

But one there is, from happier regions driv’n, 
By sad misfortune, overrul’d by heav’n; 
Known but to few, by vulgar eyes unseen, 
The blackguard sailor, and the base marine— 
The cause concealing whence his sorrows flow, 
Drags on a life of melancholy woe. 
Each night rejoices when the day is past, 
And each drear morning prays to be his last. 
Dear sensibility! why was’t thou given 
To punish man, for virtues sent by heaven? 
Why must the wounded heart such anguish feel, 
Without a cordial, or the power to heal ? 
But suffering innocence in heav’n may trust, 
That God is wise, is merciful, is just. 
Come then, thou guardian genius of the main, 
Extend thy trident in a peaceful reign; 
And while our ship shall foreign realms explore, 
In proud defiance to each threat’ning shore, 
May heav’n our crew from dire contagion keep, 
Arms of our foes, and dangers of the deep. 
And when successes on successes rise, 
Victory on victory, and prize on prize; 
When not a foe dares lift an impious hand, 
Against the rights and commerce of our land; 
When fame’s loud trumpet, with exulting sound, 
Wide spreads the glory of our frigate round; 
When peace shall silence war’s tremendous roar, 
Then waft us happy to CoLumsr1a’s shore. 





NAVAL MONUMENT, 


At Washington City, D. C. 


Turis Monument stands within one of the reservoirs on the 
western side of the capitol, and is about forty or fifty feet 
in height, from the base to the top of the column. 

It was erected by the officers of the American Navy, in 
commemoration of their gallant brothers who fell and 
fought at Tripoli, when the Turkish crescent cowered upon 
its own soil beneath the flag of the western Republic. At 
first it was erected in the Navy Yard at Washington, but 
was removed to its present position. It is of white marble, 
and the architecture is of the Doricorder. The pedestal is 


ornamented with a view of Tripoli, and the bombarding 
fleet of the Americans. The names of those who distin- 
guished themselves in the action, are in brass letters upon 
the sides of the pedestal, and Turk’s heads are wrought 
around the cornice. On each angle of the pedestal, a figure, 
as large as life, is placed. One is Mercury, the god of 
commerce, whose interest was protected by the gallantry 
of the dead commemorated; another is Columbia, direct- 
ing the attention of two children to History, who is re- 
cording the deed of heroism, and the fourth is Fame. 
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DRESS OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Of the United States. 


CONCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER. 


The same for the Subaltern Officers of the corps, with 
this exception—theirs to be single breasted, one row of 
buttons, with a stand up collar. 

Fatigue Cap—Blue cloth visor round patent black 
leather; chin straps of the same leather, three quarters of 
an inch wide, buttoned on a small marine button at each 
side of the cap, over the ears, 

Shell Jacket—Navy blue cloth or kerseymere, to be 
lined with white shalloon; stand up collar, to be laced round 
the edges with gold lace of the same width as that worn on 
the dress coat, three yellow gilt hooks and eyes on the 
collar, one row of small marine buttons, sixteen in num- 
ber, on the left breast, yellow or gilt hooks and eyes from 
the throat down, hooks on the right breast, cuffs coming to 
a point towards the shoulder, bound with gold lace of the 
same width as is worn on the full dress coat, three yellow 
gilt hooks and eyes at the fastening of the cuff. During 
the summer, Shell Jackets of white linen, linings of the 
same, hooks and eyes, no buttons; no lace to be worn. 

All officers of the corps, when in uniform and not in full 
dress, will wear the following described cap, belt, and plate, 
from and after the 4th of July, 1840. 

Cap—Blue cloth, with a black patent leather visor, the 
segment of acircle; a twilled silk band to surround the 
body of the cap, with silver German text letters, U. S. M., 
in a gold wreath in front, three-fourths of au inch wide, with 
a small marine button on each side of the cap; the upper 
part of the crown to be extended by a whale-bone hoop. 

Belt—The undress belt to be of black patent leather; the 
sword to be suspended by black patent leather; swivels of 
brass to receive the sword. 

Plate—for the belts to be of plain brass of oblong form, 
three inches long and two wide, with a gold wreath of 
raised work within it; German text letters, U. S. M., of 
silver, (likewise raised work,) of the same pattern and di- 
mensions as the work on the fatigue cap. 

The rank of commissioned officers, when in undress, will 
be designated by wearing a blue cloth shoulder-strap, four 
inches long, on each shoulder, and one inch wide, with 
gold embroidered edge one-eighth of an inch wide. 

A colonel’s to be ornamented with a gold spread eagle. 

A lieutenant colonel’s to be embroidered at the ends 
with gold. 

A major’s the same as a lieutenant colonel’s, with this 
exception; the flower at the ends of the strap will be em- 
broidered with silver. 

The staff of the corps to wear the same strap as the staff 
of the army. There being no assimilated rank in the Army 
with that of adjutant and inspector, he will wear the strap 
designated for the quartermaster and paymaster. 

A captain’s to be embroidered at the ends with gold, 
(crosswise,) with two oblong squares, three-eights of an 
inch long and one-eighth of an inch wide, each. 

A first lieutenant’s the same as a captain’s, with this ex- 
ception; one of the squares at each end will be omitted. 


A second lieutenant’s the same as a first lieutenant’s, 
omitting the oblong squares. 

All Officers and non-commissioned officers above the 
rank of corporal, when in full or undress, will wear on the 
light blue cloth pantaloons a dark blue stripe of cloth down 
the outer seam, the same shade of the coat, one and a half 
inch wide. 


Non-Cummissioned Officers, Musicians and Privates. 


Hat—F or Sergeant Major and Quartermaster Sergeant, 
the same as that established for Field Officers, excepting 
that Prussia binding will be substituted for gold lace; the 
epaulettes to be of the same pattern, as those for lieutenants, 
excepting that fringe of gold will be substituted for bullion; 
and the skirt of the coat to extend to within three and a 
half inches of the bend of the knee; eguillettes on the left 
shoulder of yellow silk, with gilt tags. Sash crimson silk 
net, with plain fringe. 

Coat—For Drum Major and Fife Major, same as Ser- 
geant Major, except that it shall be of red cloth with white 
linings, collar and turnbacks. 

Sergeant’s Coat—To be Navy blue cloth, single breast- 
ed, with one row of nine buttons; the skirt to extend with- 
in eight inches of the bend of the knee; to conform to the 
pattern of the officers’ coats in other respects, excepting 
that the cuff shall have three buttons and loops on the slash 
sleeve, like that designated for a Captain, the lace to be of 
yellow worsted; wings will be worn instead of epaulettes, 
with worsted fringe in imitation of bullion. Orderly Ser- 
geauts to wear red worsted sash. 

ZTrousers—Light sky blue cloth from the 15th October, 
to the 30th April, and white linen or cotton from the Ist 
May to the 14th October; made plain without the stripe. 

Corporals Coat and Trousers—Same as Sergeants, ex- 
cepting that there will be but two buttons on the slash 
sleeve of the coat, conforming to the pattern of the sleeve 
for Lieutenants. ‘Trousers, same as Sergeants. Brass 
counterstraps. 

Privates Coat and Trousers—Same as Corporals. 

Musicians—Same, except that the color of the coat be 
red, with white linings, collar and turnbacks. 

Boots—Ankle or Jefferson. 

Fatigue Caps—Same as at present worn. 

Stock—Black leather. 

Sergeants—W hen in fatigue dress, will be designated by 
wearing two plain stripes of worsted lace on each arm be- 
low the elbow, placed diagonally on the upper side of the 
arm from one seam to the other, the outer points inclining 
towards the elbow. 

Corporals—Will wear one stripe on each arm, in the 
manner designated for Sergeants. 

Plume or Pompon red. Sky blue kersey to be substitu- 
ted for the light grey fatigue dress, no binding on the col- 
lar; shoulder straps plain. 

The white linen jacket will be worn during the summer. 
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